The dollars coined under the provisions of the Bland Bill
up to the 1st of February last have been $135,405,080,
and of these about $38,000,000 were in circulation in specie
in possession of the people, and $72,745,470 more in circu-
lation also, but under the form of certificates, which pass
readily from hand to hand, and which may be considered
as State notes or vouchers for dollars and bullion stored in
the vaults of the Treasury, of which sum $4,306,650 were
held by the Treasury itself.

Now if all this silver is demonetized, and thrown on the
market together with what existed in the country before
the passing of the Bland Bill, and with the monthly produce
of the mines, what will be the loss suffered by the Indian
Government, and by all who receive fixed sums payable in
silver, or who trade with silver-using countries, and what
will be the effect on prices of the absorption by the United
States of the further quantity of gold which must take its
place I

I do not think such a catastrophe is likely; but it is
impossible to foretell what the exigencies of party or the
needs of private interest, real or imaginary, may bring
about under a system of popular government.

As a further illustration of what I have said as to
the improved tone of the Public Press in their treatment
of this subject, I cannot but refer to an article on Trade
and Finance which appeared in the Daily News of the
20th of March. It is a perfectly fair and well-reasoned
statement of the case, as reg.irds the influence of the
growing scarcity on prices, and the influence of decreasing
prices on the commerce of the country. The writer of that
article admits the disease, but, like the writer in. the Statist,
rejects the remedy. He says, " Let the suffering cure
fic itself; commerce, it is true, is on infirm ground and feels
" herself sinking; let her not fear, she will come to firm
" ground at last!" But how if the quagmire be deep, and
she be suffocated before she reach the bottom ?
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